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Thucydides, history and tragedy 

Tim Rood 

Thucydides' history of the Peloponnesian War used to be regarded as a model of analytical 
history-writing, a powerful portrayal of the behaviour of states and individualsdriven by the 
pursuit of self-interest. More recently, some historians have been displeased by the extreme 
restrictions involved in Thucydides' vision of history —the exclusion of social and religious 
history, for instance. But these exclusions make Thucydides' work all the more interesting as a 
historical document in its own right: we can, for instance, relate Thucydides' thoughts to some 
of the intellectual currents of the fifth century B.c.- notably to developments in rhetoric and 
political philosophy. But here I want to discuss Thucydides' History in relation to another 
prominent fifth-century art-form, Athenian tragedy. Exploring aspects of tragic content and 
structure in Thucydides can help us under- stand better his aims as a historian and his response 
(as an Athenian) to the defeat of Athens. I will support this claim by looking at the section of 
Thucydides' History where Athens' greatest defeat is described - the narrative of Athens' 
doomed invasion of Sicily (415-413 B.c.). 

Pity depends on viewpoint 

Thucydides IS describing the Athenians' withdrawal from Syracuse after their decisive 
defeat in the Great Harbour: 

As they left the camp, it fell to each man to see things painful both to sight and mind. The dead lay 
unburied, and each man shuddered with grief and horror as he recognized a friend among them, 
while the living who they were leaving behind caused far more pain to the living than the dead 
,and were more wretched than the dead as they turned to entreaties and lamentation ... The whole 
army was filled with tears ... They were like nothing other than a city taken by storm and in flight, 
and no small one at that ...This was the greatest reverse that ever befell a Greek army: they had 
come toenslave others and were departing in fear of being enslaved; they had sailed out with 
prayers and paeans, they were setting off with imprecations quite the reverse of these; they were 
going by foot instead of by ship. 

How helpful is it to connect the emotional quality of this description specifically with tragedy? 

The comparison Thucydides makes between the departing army and a city taken by storm 
recalls the way that the fate of sacked cities was a theme of tragedy, from Phrynichus' early (and 
historical) Sack of Miletus to Euripides' The Trojan Women (a play produced just before the 
Athenians sailed to Sicily, and just after they had massacred the inhabitants of the island of 
Melos). And the theme looks back to the way that 'the day of slavery' was imagined by the 
women of Troy in the Iliad: both history and tragedy draw on epic. 

To assess Thucydides' comparison better, we may turn to explicit discussions of 'tragic 
history' in later writers. Here is how Polybius, the historian who described the rise of Rome in 
the second century B.C. criticized one of his predecessors (Phylarchus) for neglecting the rule 
that 'the aim of tragedy is the opposite of that of history': 

Phylarchus wrotethatwhenthetownofMantineiasurrendered, its inhabitants were exposed to 
terrible sufferings, and the most ancient and greatest city of Arcadia was shaken by such 
misfortunes that all the Greeks were moved to tears. In his eagerness to arouse the pity and 
sympathy of his readers, he bringson womenclinging with their hair dishevelled and their breasts 
bare, and the weeping and laments of men and women as they are led away with their children and 
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aged parents. He does this throughout his history, trying to bring horrors vividly before our eyes. It 
is an ignoble and womanish practice. 

It is still interesting to note what Polybius does, and what he does not say here. His claim that 
tragic history is 'womanish' is especially striking because he himself -likeThucydides-wrote 
the sort of political and military history that is notable for its neglect of women. But what his 
criticisms gloss over is the fact that responses to tragic history are likely to be influenced by the 
patriotic ties of authors and readers. Polybius himself was from a member-state of the Achaean 
League, which was involved in the sack of Mantineia. So when he criticizes Phylarchus for not 
stating why the disasters he describes occurred ('without causes it is impossible to feel proper 
pity or anger'), he is also defending the actions of the League. Thucydides, by contrast, was 
giving a tragic colouring to an account of the misfortunes of his native city, Athens. 

Seeing too late 

Is patriotic sentiment enough to explain the tone of Thucydides' account? A closer look at the 
tragic features of his narrative reveals that Thucydides and the Athenian tragedians are similar 
not just in the way they arouse pity at human suffering, but also in their intellectual analysis of 
the roots of that suffering. The start of Thucydides' Sicilian narrative where he describes the 
Athenians' disastrous decision to invade Sicily-calls to mind insignificant ways Euripides, the 
tragedian who is closest to him in age and spirit. The works of both authors are marked by 
debates with opposing speeches whose arguments draw on the technical study of rhetoric. But 
what these debates often point to is precisely the failings of rhetoric: the way that words may be 
a mask for, or powerless against, passions. Thucydides shows Nicias trying to deter the 
Athenians from invading Sicily, yet succeeding only in making them increase the size of their 
army, as 'a passion for the expedition fell on them'. The destructive ambition for personal 
glory and wealth which Thucydides presents as driving Nicias' flamboyant opponent, 

Alcibiades, is also a prominent theme in one of Euripides' later plays, The PhoenicianWomen, 
in which Oedipus' sons destroy themselves fighting for control of Thebes. Another of Euripides' 
later plays, the Orestes, portrays the instability of democracy in its description of the trial of 
Orestes at Argos. A similar idea of democracy lies behind Thucydides' explanation of why Athens 
lost in Sicily (the recall of Alcibiades seems to be the most important factor in his presentation), 
and indeed why Athens lost the war as a whole. 

The end of Thucydides' Sicilian narrative looks back to its beginning in a way which again calls 
to mind the plays of the Athenian tragedians - above all those of Sophocles. It is only when 
their chance of escape is almost gone that Thucydides' Athenians come to regret their 
decision to invade Sicily., an island whose cities were 'the only ones they had yet attacked that 
were similar in character to themselves' (and so harder to defeat). So too characters in 
tragedy tend to come to a knowledge of their own mistakes, but a knowledge that is always too 
late. By showing how characters become aware of their earlier ignorance, Thucydides and the 
tragedians bring out what it means to move from good to bad fortune. In tragedy, this is also 
done through characters' own reflections on their happier pasts. And in Sophocles' Oedipus the 
change in the hero's fortunes is also blended with the imagery of the play: Oedipus uses his keen 
intellectual vision to track down the killer of Laius, but discovers that he is his own prey, and dashes 
out his own eyes. This is similar to the way Thucydides measures Athens' misfortunes in Sicily 
against Athens' previous prosperity. In a speech before the final battleat Syracuse, the Athenian 
general Nicias appeals to 'the great name' of Athens (compare how Phylarchus called Mantineia 
'the greatest city of Arcadia'). And the Athenians' wretched departure from Syracuse after that 
battle is explicitly contrasted with their departure from the port of Athens, which Thucydides had 
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painted in brilliant colours (crowds flock to watch the newly decorated ships, libations are poured 
from gold and silver vessels ...). 

The move from good to bad fortune is also tragic when good fortune is itself responsible for 
the move to bad fortune. Thucydides suggests that the Athenians are driven by an 
unexpected success earlier in the war (capturing a group of Spartan men cut off on the island of 
Sphacteria) to strive for an expansion of their power; and that this expansionist spirit ultimately 
drives them to invade Sicily. Thucydides' plotting of Athenian desires resembles a pattern seen in 
the Persians, a play by Aeschylus, the oldest of the three great tragedians. In that play, Aeschylus 
shows the Persian expedition against Greece in 480 B.C. failing because the Persians have broken 
mortal limits in trying to extend their conquests beyond Asia to Europe. This pattern of insolent 
pride followed by a fall has been applied to Thucydides because he dramatically placesthe 
Melian Dialogue just before the Athenian decision to invade Sicily. In the Melian Dialogue, the 
Athenians make the bold claim thattheirdesire toconquer the island of Melos is merely a reflection 
of a universal desire to rule that affects both gods and humans. It seems alien, however, to the 'god- 
free' world of Thucydides' narrative to claim that the Athenians are punished in Sicily for the 
thoughts they express at Melos, or even for the terrible slaughter they carry out there. 

Salamis and Syracuse 

A different aspect of Aeschylus' Persians may help us under- stand better how the Athenians' 
success leads to their defeat. Thucydides' account of Athens' defeat in Sicily is famous for the 
vividness of its depiction of the final battle in the great harbour at Syracuse. He describes the 
noise and experience of battle, the emotions felt by onlookers on the shore, and the desperate 
speech in which the Athenian general Nicias bids his men remember their wives, their children, 
and their paternal gods. Some of these elements are also found in the messenger speech in the 
Persians which describes the Persian defeat at the battle of Salamis in 480 B.c.: 

Their whole fleet moved out for the attack , and one could hear at the same time a mighty shout: 
'Sons of the Greeks, go, free your fatherland, free your children, your wives, the temples of your 
fathers' gods, and the tombs of your ancestors'... At first the stream of the Persian fleet held out; 
but when a mass of ships had gathered in the narrows, and they were unable to help each other, 
they crashed against each other with their bronze faced beaks and the Greek ships circled them 
and struck at them from all around... The Greeks struck the men with broken bits of oar and 
pieces of wreckage, and groans and laments filled the sea. 

Can Thucydides be echoing the account in the Persians? There are other links between the two 
works (the rash young Xerxes is matched by Alcibiades, for instance). And there is a strong 
similarity in the locations and strategies of the two battles: at both Salamis and Syracuse, 
larger fleets are defeated within the confines of narrow waters. The implied comparison is 
the stronger because Thucydides himself explicitly compares the invasion of Greece by Persia 
with the invasion of Sicily by Athens. He shows the Syracusan general Hermocrates arguing 
that the Syracusans would win the great fame that Athens won from defeating Persia (an 
argument that is confirmed at the end of the narrative), and in particular that they would be able 
to take to the sea to beat off invaders in the same way that Athens had beaten off the Persian 
invasion. (Thucydides also implicitly compares the two invasions by echoing Herodotus' account 
of the Persian invasion, but that is another story.) 
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These comparisonsmeasure the Athenians' defeat at Syracuse against their victory at Salamis. 
But they are more than just another tragic reversal. The Athenians' naval achievements in the 
Persian Wars were central to Thucydides' account of how they acquired a naval empire. It was 
to strengthen this naval empire that they attacked Melos and Sicily. And their failure in Sicily 
leads ultimately to the loss of the naval empire at the end of the Peloponnesian War some nine 
years later. The sense of a continuity between tire Athenians' success and their failure suggests 
that the relationship between history and tragedy may be more than a matter of emotional 
colouring, of Thucydides' lament for the fate of his country (note that he describes the 
sufferings of the Spartans trapped on Sphacteria in an equally harrowing way). It exposes, 
rather, the shallowness of any attempt (like that of Polybius) to isolate the serious causal 
analysis of the historian from the openness to emotional experience. The historian must be open 
to that sharing in suffering that is the hallmark of the fictional re-creations of tragedy. 
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